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possessed a certain sap and vigour. Here at least
there was a national monarchy and a national nobility,
though little else that can weigh in the scales of
civilization : no art, or music, or science, or literature,
or in fact any contribution to 'the splendid sum of
Italian culture; a land of priestcraft and super-
stition, using French for the language of polite society,
and a patois more akin to Provencal than Italian in
the staple converse of the people; a tame country,
dull as rectangular Turin itself, but possessing the
virtue that belongs to a simple, robust, and loyal
community. Of the ancient republics, two alone,
Venice and Genoa, retained the extenial signs of
former greatness ; but their empire was broken, their
commerce had dwindled, and the failure of their out-
ward energies was associated with a loss of political
animation. These States, preserving the republican
forms, but in reality controlled by civic aristocracies,
had stiffened into a pose of stationary and dignified
content. Their citizens were happy, they loved
festivals and processions, the gossip and pretty
trivialities of life, the pleasant chat in the piazza,
the voices of choristers in the church, the flirtations,
the verse-making, the villeggiattira. Their days were
like a comedy of Goldoni, for they asked nothing
better of life than life was able to give them. Heroic
dreams did not trouble this pleasant tranquillity.
Labour and the risks of political enterprise they were
content to leave to the barbarians. In Tuscany
alone there was a more strenuous tradition and a
standard of government as high as any in Europe ;
but Tuscany was no republic but a grand duchy
under the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine.
The Italians themselves speak of their national